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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, November, 1890. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY 

OF"THE BODY AND THE SOUL": 

POEMS IN ENGLISH. 

There are few more characteristic embodi- 
ments of the religious spirit of the Middle 
Ages than that found in the large class of poems 
produced throughout the whole of this period 
in almost every country and language of 
Europe, which, in the form of an address of a 
soul to its body or of a dialogue between soul 
and body, purported to exhibit the soul's feel- 
ings of gratitude or resentment towards the 
body, whether at the moment when their long 
comradeship is about to be dissolved, or after 
their separation has taken place. Of these 
two situations, one may say that it lay in the 
nature of things that the more tragical (that 
of the resentful soul) should exert the greater 
attraction. So decided, indeed, as a matter 
of fact, is the preponderance, both in point of 
number and importance, of the poems which 
deal with that situation, that Prof. Wulcker 
('Grundriss,' p. 233) has been led to accept 
the Vercelli Fragment (Grein i, 203 f.) as a 
unique example of the opposite class — not only 
as regards English literature but as regards 
foreign literatures as well. There is here, 
however, a misstatement of the case in both 
clauses, inasmuch as the title of Dichtung can 
hardly be denied to the passage in Morris 
' O. E, Homilies ' II. 183, pointed out by Varn- 
hagen, as it certainly cannot be denied to the 
very attractive German poem in dialogue 
form, edited by Rieger (Germania iii, 405 fF.) 
from a Basel MS. of the end of the thirteenth 
century. It would seem probable, moreover, 
from the passage in the Revue Celtique for 
October, 1889, p. 470, that an address of a 
blessed soul to its body may be found in the 
" Sermon on Death " in Prof. Robert Atkin- 
son's "Passions and Homilies of the Leabhar 
Breac," London, 1887. That work is inacces- 
sible to me, however, and the suggestion 
remains to be verified. 

But after all additions are made to the num- 
ber of poems in which it is a blessed soul that 



speaks, we still perceive that here, as in the 
case of the ' Divine Comedy,' the profounder 
interest resides in the tragical situation, and 
I shall therefore confine my attention in the 
following discussion to the poems which relate 
to this branch of the general subject. 

The whole body of poems, then, which turn 
upon the fate of a condemned soul may be 
divided into two classes, on the basis of an 
obvious difference in form already alluded to. 

1. Those in which the soul addresses the 
body, upbraiding it for its sins during their 
united existence on earth and for the misery 
which this conduct entails upon both after 
death, the body, however, remaining silent. 

This class of poems may be designated 
simply "Address of a damned soul to its 
body," and as chief representative of the class 
we may take the Old English poem, Grein i, 
198 ff. 

2. Those in which the body replies and to 
which alone the title of dialogue is properly 
applicable. As chief representative of this 
class we may take the " Dialogus inter corpus 
et animam " or "Visio Fulberti " or "Phil- 
berti." Edited among others by Thomas 
Wright ('Latin Poems commonly attributed 
to Walter Mapes,' London, 1841, p. 956°.), 
and from better MSS. by E. du Meril ('Poesies 
populaires latines anteYieures au douzieme 
sifecle,' Paris, 1843, p. 217 fF.). 

Now, the two classes of poems distinguished 
above, although different in the respects to 
which reference has been made, have no 
doubt, as Prof. Varnhagen, the chief investi- 
gator in this field, remarks, Anglia ii, 226, a 
historical connection. The difference, indeed, 
is mainly one of form, for not only is the didac- 
tic end identical in both, but the content, al- 
though employed under different forms, is in a 
very large measure the same in each instance. 
In the absence of external evidence, the 
question as to the exact order of develop- 
ment presents, of course, great difficulties. I 
do not think, however, that we can regard as 
an accident the fact that the English and 
French versions preserved to us show with in- 
creasing antiquity an increasing simplicity of 
structure. Thus, for the English, compare 
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the Old English address (Grein i, 198 fif.) with 
the Phillipps "Fragment" ("Fr."), the 
" Visio Philberti " and the poems based on the 
"Visio," and, for the French, compare " Un 
Samedi par Nuit " with the poem edited by 
Stengel, Zs. f. rom. Ph. iv, 75 ft'., and the 
other later French versions. 

Of course, if we accept the view that the 
order of development was from the form of 
the address to that of the dialogue, this rela- 
tion would not at all preclude the possibility 
that the simpler form was cultivated alongside 
of that which was later in its origin and more 
complicated in its structure. As a matter of 
fact, we know that the form of the address 
continued to exist by the side of that of the 
dialogue. Such a proof is furnished by the ad- 
dress of the soul to the body contained in one 
of the Religious Songs first edited by Thomas 
Wright(" Publications of the Percy Society," 
xi, 70 ff.), and by Richard Morris ('O. E. 
Miscellany,' 168 ff.) under the title of "Death" 
— the song in questiqn belonging to the thir- 
teenth century, when the "Visio," even if it 
was not itself an English production, must 
have been known in England. 

In any case, the question of the relation 
between the two forms is unaffected by Prof. 
Varnhagen's recent interesting discovery 
(" Erlanger Beitrage zur englischen Philo- 
logie," Heft, i, Erlangen und Leipzig, 1890, p. 
iff.) of a passage in the 'Talmud,' until a 
connection has been established between that 
passage and the poems produced in Western 
Europe with which we are now dealing. As 
the matter stands, the words of the Roman 
emperor only represent the attitude of mind 
from which the dialogue poems eventually 
sprang. 

But let us consider more nearly the question 
of the origin of the various versions and the 
chronological order of their composition. 

Of all poems on the subject, the Old Eng- 
lish "Address of the Damned Soul to its 
Body," as found in the Exeter and Vercelli 
Books, is transmitted to us in much the oldest 
form. Portions of this poem were first printed 
by J. J. Conybeare in 1812 (Archceologia 
xvii, 189 ff.). B. Thorpe (1836) first edited the 
poems according to the text of the Vercelli 
Book in his "Appendix C, to Mr. Cooper's 



Report," p. 93 ff.,— again, using both the Exe- 
ter and Vercelli Books, in his 'Codex Exonien- 
sis ' (1842), 367 ff. For the rest of the bibli- 
ography of this "Address," see" Wulcker, 
' Grundriss ' iii, 182. 

Now, concerning the origin of this poem, 
though external proofs of the fact are al- 
together wanting, all writers of authority on 
the subject from Rieger (Germanja iii, 396 ff.) 
to Gaston Paris {Romania ix, 311 ff.) and 
Ebert (' Geschichte ' iii, 89 ff.), regard the 
"Address of the Damned Soul " as imitated 
from a Latin original, whether this original 
was to be found in a homily, as Ebert sur- 
mises, or in a poetical form. It is true that 
Thorpe, the first editor of the complete text, 
makes the following observation, ' Codex Ex- 
oniensis,' p. 525 : "The original of the present 
poem is a prose homily to be found in most of 
the MSS. (of which a Latin original, no doubt, 
exists)," but it has never been ascertained to 
what MS. Thorpe refers in this passage. 
Most probably he only records a vague and 
inaccurate impression. 

In attempting to fix more definitely this 
Latin original, which he takes, on the other 
hand, to be the original also cf the later 
treatments of the subject in Latin and French, 
Gaston Paris (Romania ix, 312), points to a 
very singular passage in the rimed French 
version of the legend of St. Alexius, a version 
dating from the end of the thirteenth century 
and the neighborhood of Lille. In this pas- 
sage, embracing lines 211-243 (P- 285 ff. of his 
edition of the St. Alexius legends), he sees a 
trace of the original Latin legend which stands 
at the head of all subsequent treatments of the 
subject— whether in Old English, French, Latin 
or what not. The import of the passage is as 
follows : 

When St. Alexius, after the wedding, is 
brought to the bridal chamber and is left alone 
with his bride, he begins straightway to preach 
to her, exhorting her passionately to turn 
aside from the carnal life and make herself a 
bride for Christ. He enforces his exhortations 
in the following words — extremely curious, in 
view of the situation. (The use of the preterite 
here is worthy of note, as being intelligible 
only on the supposition that the lines before us 
are a fragment of a larger whole.) 
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" Tantost con 1'arme ist de chel core puant, 

Ki n'ama onkes ne Dili ne sen cornant, 

Mais de mal faire se fist fort et poissant. 

Si vinrent lues mil diable acorant 

Ki l'encauchierent trestot vers Ie torment 

Ou Ii vier sont et li sierpent mordant. 

Coi k'il en fachent, chou trovons nos lisant. 

Au samedi anchois Ie coc contant 
Revient droit l'arme a le fosse criant, 
Le puant cors mont forment maudisant 
Ki l'a conduite en chel torment si grant; 

He cors, dist l'arme, mar te vi onkes net ; 

Mau soit de l'hore ke fumes ajostet, 

Et maudet soient de sainte trinitet 

Andoi li piet ki chou ont poralet, 

Et les deus mains ki ont chou manovret, 

Et ichil cuers ki chou a porpenset, 

Aussi li boce ki chou a porparlet, 

Et li doi uel ki chou ont rewardet 

Et les oreilles ki chou ont escoutet 

Doht li mien membre sont si grief tormentet I 

Or giras, cors, en le tiere enfermee, 

Et jou irai come maleuree 

A le dolor ke tu m'as porparlee 

Dusk'au juise 

Kant te cars ert de mort resuschitee, 
Et en l'aet de trente ans restoree, 
Od toi ensemble en le flame embrasee 
Ke li diable nos aront aprestee ; 
Pius comparras l'orgueil et le posnee 
Ke tu tos jors as si grant demenee." 

With reference to this passage, Gaston 
Paris (Romania ix, 312) remarks as follows : 

" L'4me est ici [in the Alexius fragment] 
seule a parler, comme dans les anciens poemes 
Anglo-Saxons ; Elle revient de l'enfer pour 
visiter son corps comme dans ces poemes et 
dans la Visio Philberti ; son retour a lieu dans 
la nuit du samedi au dimanche comme dans 
le pofeme francais. Des elements particuliers 
a chacune des versions posterieures se trpuvent 
done reunis ici, et la legende sur laquelle 
s'appuient ces vers (non mentionnes par M. 
Kleinert) peut etre la base de toutes ces ver- 
sions." 

It would seem quite as probable, however, 
that a poem uniting these various elements 
should have borrowed them in part, at least, 
from various sources, as that it should have 
received them all together from a single 
ancient source, whence they had made their 
way only partially into all subsequent redac- 
tions but this. We know that such borrowing 
from the Old French poem " Un Samedi par 
Nuit " did take place in the case of the Middle 
English "Als y lay in a winters night "(W. 
Linow's dissertation: " pe Desputisoun bi- 



twen pe Bodi and pe Soule," published as No. 
1 of the "Erlanger Beitrage zur englischen 
Philologie, " p. 10 ff.), although the main source 
of that poem is the " Visio." 

From these considerations, I see no ground 
for assigning to this fragment so exceptional a 
position among all poems on the subject as 
that of the one reflecting most accurately the 
source from which they all sprang. 

A second attempt to find a definite clue to 
the original of the Old English "Address of 
the Damned Soul to the Body, " as of all poems 
on this subject— though the results, perhaps, 
are as little acceptable — is equally interesting 
with that of Gaston Paris, because striking 
out in a totally unexpected direction. I refer 
to an article in the Revue Celtique for October, 
1889, p. 463 ff., by H. Gaidoz. In this article 
Gaidoz endeavors to trace all poems on the 
subject, including the Old English poem, back 
to a Latin prototype of Irish origin. The 
author is led to this view of the matter by a 
piece in the ancient Irish language found in 
the famous monument of that language known 
under its Irish title of the ' Leabhar Breac' 
This piece was edited by Prof. Robert Atkin- 
son in the work already referred to, and 
contains a dialogue between body and soul. 
The 'Leabhar Breac' is set by Windisch 
(' Kurzgefasste irische Grammatik,' Vorrede, 
p. vi), somewhat later than the ' Book of Lein- 
ster,' which belongs to the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

The theory of Gaidoz is that the literature 
of the "Debates between Body and Soul" 
sprang originally from the general literature 
of visions, and, to use his own words, " before 
becoming a subject by itself the dialogue be- 
tween body and soul was only an incident in 
the general recital of a vision " (p. 464). The 
value, of the Irish "Sermon on Death" (as 
D'Arbois de Jubainville designates the 
piece above-mentioned, see Revue Celtique 
for January, 1888, p. 129), lies, then, as he 
thinks, in the evidence which it furnishes of 
this translation. The Irish, according to this 
hypothesis, gives us the earliest form of treat- 
ment, and the theme passed, through the 
agency of Irish monks, among the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

As circumstances rendered Prof. Atkin- 
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son's work inaccessible to me (a copy is in the 
possession of the Astor Library at New York), 
in order to obtain a notion of the "Sermon on 
Death " I have been compelled to content 
myself with the Latin skeleton of that version 
published by Gaidoz in the article referred to 
above — this skeleton being made up, as it 
seems, of the Latin sentences with which each 
important section of the frame-work of the 
whole and of the actual dialogue is introduced. 
According to this outline in Latin, the soul, 
after the body has ceased to perform its func- 
tions, perceiving that something is wrong, 
as much from the interruption of the body's 
usual sinful occupations as from the stopping 
of breath, the oppression of the heart, the 
pallor of the lips and the dropping of the 
teeth, runs in alarm to the gates of each of the 
senses respectively, to the lips, nostrils, eyes 
and ears, but is met everywhere by Death, 
who forbids it to proceed further. 1 Therefore 
it flies to the top of the head, stands on the 
tip-top (as the author has it), looks around in 
wonder, and asks : 

"Quid est istud pallium quod tenui circa 
me? non meum est hoc vestimentum neque 
de vestimentis meis in candidate priiis apparui. 
Quis comotavit vestem meam ? " 

The devil then speaks against the soul and 
accuses it, saying: 

"O ainima infeilix, respice nos, 

A nobis tibi est vestimentum, 

Quia Adam circa se prius tenuit et 

Cain circa se tenuit et Judas Iscariot 

Circa se tenuit et Coephas princeps 

Sacerdotum circa se tenuit vestimentum illud. 1 ' 

Further on the devils say : 

"O ainima infelix, respice corpus tuum et 
domum tuam unde existi." 

Then the soul expresses repentance for its 
sins, strives to go upwards to the heavens, but 
is prevented by the devils. Afterwards the 
soul returns to the body and begins to inveigh 
against it, to which the body rejoins. 

There are certain considerations, I think, 
which tell against the theory of Gaidoz that 
this version, partaking of the nature both of a 
vision and of a dialogue between body and 

1. The passage thus far has a curious parallel in the well, 
known eighteenth century poem, " The Grave " by Robert 

Blair. 



soul, was the prototype of the Old English 
"Address of the Damned Soul to its Body." 

In the first place, as has been already 
observed, the weight of evidence concerning 
the relations of the dialogue and monologue 
forms, is rather in favor of the greater antiqui- 
ty of the latter. Such, I may remark, is the 
tacit assumption of Gaston Paris (Romania 
ix, 312) when he sets the intercalation of the 
Alexius poem at the head of all poems t>n the 
subject. Similarly Rieger (Germania hi, 
399), when he endeavors to explain how the 
" Visio " was evolved out. of the form repre- 
sented by the Old English "Address." But if 
Gaidoz is right in his supposition that the 
literature of the Debates sprang incidentally 
from that of Visions, and that the Irish piece 
we have before us represents the process of 
transition, we should have here, in the very 
inception of the literature of our subject, the 
dialogue form— and to account for the Old 
English poem (the prototype of which he ex- 
pressly says, as well as of the "Visio," is 
represented by this Irish document) we should 
have to suppose a reversed development, as it 
were, from the dialogue form to that of the 
address. But leaving this unsettled question 
aside, it still appears to me just as likely that 
in the Irish document we have simply a debate 
grafted on a vision — the more so, as in the 
rimed "Alexius " of Gaston Paris we have 
already an example of such a grafting upon 
the literature of legends. The r61e, too, which 
the devils play in this piece does not accord 
with the notion of high relative antiquity, to 
judge from a comparison of those versions the 
period of whose composition has been toler- 
ably well established. 

I may mention, moreover, that before the 
appearance of Gaidoz's article in the same 
Revue Celtique for January, 1888, p. 128, d'Ar- 
bois de Jubainville, reviewing Atkinson's 
work, speaks of the group of sermons in which 
this dialogue is found as imitations from con- 
tinental originals, without however, as it would 
seem, stating the reasons for his opinion. 
He repeats this opinion in the Revue Celtique 
for April, 1888, p. 297. 

To finish with the question of the ultimate 
origin of the Old English "Address," and 
hence of all poems relating to this subject, I 
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shall merely call attention to Ebert's remarks 
('Geschichte' iii, 89 ff.) with regard to certain 
theological conceptions which the poems in 
Grein betray, that would seem to point to an 
Old English origin; for instance, the notion 
that each soul comes as a fresh creation from 
God, and the conception of the abode of the 
soul before the last judgment as being Hell 
and not a place between Hell and Heaven. 

The next stage in the poetical development 
of the conflict between body and soul which 
we find represented in English literature is 
seen in the poem published by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps from a number of loose parchment 
leaves which had been used for binding other 
books, discovered in Worcester Cathedral 
(' Fragment of ./Elfric's Grammar, ^Elfric's 
Glossary and a poem on the Soul and Body in 
the Orthographic of the twelfth century,' Lon- 
don, 1838). Prof. Napier, the last scholar 
who has examined these leaves, is inclined to 
assign them, more definitely than Phillipps, 
to the end of the twelfth century. {Academy, 
Feb. 22d, 1890, p. 134.) A reprint was pub- 
lished by S. W. Singer (London, 1845), and 
the poem under the name of the Phillipps or 
Worcester Fragment, has been re-edited suc- 
cessively by E. Haufe (" Fragmente der 
Rede," etc., Greifswald dissertation, 1880), 
and R. Buchholz (' Fragmente der Reden, 
etc. in zwei Hs. zu Worcester und Oxford,' 
" Erlanger Beitrage zur eng. Phil.," Heft vi, 
1890). 

The nature of the relation which this frag- 
ment, also a simple address or series of ad- 
dresses, of the soul to the body, bears to the 
poem of the Exeter and Vercelli Books, has 
not yet been defined. Kleinert ("Ober den 
Streit zwischen Leib und Seele," Halle dis- 
sertation, 1880), undertakes to establish a more 
or less direct relation between them, but 
Varnhagen (Anglia iii, 572 ff.) rejects the 
arguments adduced to support this hypothesis, 
and the editors of the "Fr." have been 
cautious as to expressing themselves in exact 
terms touching the question. Kleinert's 
dissertation was unfortunately not accessible 
to me. 

It may be remarked here once for all that 
the same uncertainty at present exists concern- 
ing the relations of all these poems to one 



another down to the " Visio," which, popular- 
izing the theme throughout Europe, became 
the prototype in every European language of 
a vast group of poems bearing on their very 
face the evidence of partial imitation, at least, 
of this original. 

Closely allied to the "Fr.," and coinciding 
with it in whole lines, is the poem known under 
the title of "The Grave," which was first 
edited by Conybeare from the Oxford MS. 
Archceologia xvii, 174 ff., and since then re- 
peatedly ; in most accessible form by Schro- 
er (Anglia v, 289 ff.) and by Buchholz. The 
relation between these two poems, the "Fr." 
and "The Grave," is so close as to have even 
led to the improbable suggestion that "The 
Grave," itself a fragment, was a part of the 
" Fr." Taken as a whole, this latter poem is 
already so confused and formless that such an 
addition would hardly do prejudice to its 
claims to artistic merit. In any event, the two 
poems, compared with others on the subject, 
may be regarded as constituting a separate 
group within the monologue poems. As the 
final representative of this group I should add 
to "The Grave" and the "Fr." the version 
contained in one of the Religious Songs edited 
by Thos. Wright (Percy Society xi, 70 ff.) 
and last by R. Morris ('O. E. Miscellany,' p. 
168 ff.) under the title of " Death," this song 
belonging to the thirteenth century. Al- 
though the relation has not been mentioned 
by Varnhagen, I think it is plain that the 
monologue in "Death" belongs to the same 
group as the " Fr." and "The Grave." Both 
in the introduction and the soul's address it 
bears a strong resemblance to the "Fr.," al- 
though towards the close, in the introduction 
and painting of the devil, it would seem to 
show the influence of a conception which was 
at work in the dialogue poems. The parallel- 
ism in the sequence of ideas which the follow- 
ing table shows is unmistakable, and the 
inference to be drawn, I think, inevitable. 
Of course, owing to the difference of literary 
form between the two poems, no exact coinci- 
dence of expression is to be expected. My 
references are to the Cotton MS. of " Death " 
published by Morris, and to Buchholz's 
edition of the "Phillipps Fragment." 
Introduction in "Death "=" Fr." A. 
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I. Opening of the two poems in which the 

circumstances of our birth are connected 
with those of our death. 

"Death" "Fr."A. 

17-44 5-10. So 24 ff. 

II. Mourning of the soul in the hour of death. 

"Death" "FY." A. 

45-48 11-16 

III. Failure of the powers and faculties of the 
animate body. 

"Death" "Fr."A. 

49-56 17-23 

IV. Pangs of the separation. 

"Death" "Fr."A. 

56-64 27-30 

V. Shrouding of the corpse and desertion of 
friends. 

"Death" "Fr."A. 

65-80 37-43 

VI. " Sorie Cheere " of the soul in addressing 
the body. 

"Death" "Fr."A. 

81 f. 46. 

In the address of the Soul, " Death," 89 ff., 
has its parallel in "Fr." C. 256, and the 
trait of the body's being thrust out of its 
former possessions which occurs "Fr." B. 
14-16 is deferred to the conclusion of the 
passage in " Death," viz., 133-136; but for the 
rest, the picture of the body's desolation (cf. 
the rhetorical interrogatives, 97 ff.), the accu- 
sation that the body has brought both itself 
and the soul to perdition, the reproach for not 
having made offerings to the church or sought 
the services of its priests, are presented in the 
same order in the two pieces, i. e., "Death," 
97-132 corresponds to "Fr," B. 5-34. So the 
description of the grave as the house of the 
dead body, with the body's decay, and the 
consequent desertion of its relatives and divi- 
sion of its apparel. Compare "Death," 145- 
176 in which the chief traits scattered through- 
out the "Fr.," are brought together at that 
point of the poem where the conception first 
comes up. Thus " Death " 145-176 corres- 
ponds to " Fr." B. 37-41 and'" Fr." C. 27-50. 
The lines 185-192 are of a general character, 
"All that I hated seemed good to thee," 
but from 1. 193 on, in the description of the 
devil and of the torments to which the soul is 



subjected, the poem of "Death" diverges 
from the " Fr." 

The fragmentary poem first edited by 
Wright from a Cambridge MS. now lost 
(Coll. Trin. B. 14, 39), in ' Latin Poems com- 
monly attributed to Walter Mapes,' p. 322, 
and of which a reconstructed text is given by 
Varnhagen {Anglia iii, 577) is too mutilated 
to furnish the basis for a judgment as to its 
position among these versions. The parts 
preserved, however, appear to show a tenden- 
cy similar to that of corresponding portions of 
the "Fr." 

Taking the "Fr." as the chief representa- 
tive of what I should like to call the second 
group of the monologue poems, i. e., standing 
on a later stage of development, it becomes a 
question of interest to determine what is its 
general relation to the group going before, 
represented by the Old English "Address " of 
the Exeter and Vercelli Books, and to the 
second class — the class cast in dialogue form. 

It becomes clear, after a closer examination 
of the " Fr.," that although we may find here 
the motifs employed in the Old English poem, 
we find these same motives treated in a dif- 
ferent fashion, indicating a more advanced 
stage of development. Not only have the 
simple hints, the conceptions in their simplest 
form of the Old English poem, been expanded 
in the " Fr.," but they have been expanded in 
a noticeable manner ; the expansions have 
taken on a more rhetorical and pictorial, here 
and there even satirical character. In con- 
trast to the stern directness of the Old English 
"Address," we find the poet illustrating what 
were general hints there by specific pictures, 
and lingering over the details of his illus- 
trations. For instance, where we have in lines 
52 ff. of the "Address " simply, " Nor art thou 
dearer than the black raven to any living man 
as a companion, neither to thy mother nor thy 
father nor any relative," in the " Fr." we have 
our attention called to the manner in which 
these relatives actually comport themselves 
when life in the body is extinct. Thus " Fr." 
B. 10 ff.: "Where be they who should sit 
sorry over thee and pray earnestly that aid 
should come to thee? To them it seemed 
that thou hadst been alive too long already, 
they were greedy to lay hands upon thy pos- 
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sessions. They divide them now between 
them ; they will put thee outside and now 
they are ready to bear thee Qut of the house — 
out of the door. Thou art bereft of thy goods." 

And earlier, in " Fr." A. 38 ff., those whom 
the sinner had benefited are represented as 
being unwilling even to turn the head of the 
dead right — "for the rich wife (i. e., the wife of 
the sinner) scorneth misfortune, for a miserable 
thing is wretched love " ;' cf. also B. 38 ff. ; C. 
33 ff., etc. 

Similarly, for the lines 57 ff. of the Old Eng- 
lish "Address," "Nor may thy scarlet orna- 
ments nor thy gold nor thy silver nor any of 
the valuable things thou didst own fetch thee 
hence," the "Fr." points more distinctly to 
the manner in which he came by these things; 
cf. E, 18 ff.; G, 11 ff. 

In a similar spirit is the conception of the 
body as having to lie in bed late after church 
hours, and the idea of its refusal to take the 
poor under shelter or to assist them, sitting 
rather on its bench supported by pillows and 
throwing knee over knee (C. 25 ff.). 

With the tendencies of style I have noted 
above, these motifs were peculiarly adapted, 
among those employed by the Old English 
"Address," for expansion in the " Fr." These 
are, :however, but illustrations of characteris- 
tics discernible throughout. Everywhere the 
motives which appear in the "Address" are 
elaborated here with greater regard to the 
interest which each one has in itself, apart 
from its bearing on the whole. In accord 
with these tendencies is the extensive use of 
the rhetorical interrogative (cf. B, 4 ff.). 

Whilst considering the question of motifs 
employed both in the " Fr." and the Old Eng- 
lish "Address," regard should be had to the 
fact that the conception of the two poems is 
different as to the time when the soul addresses 
the body. The Old English poem illustrates 
the superstition that every sennight the soul 
returned to upbraid the body, but there is no 
allusion to such a journey in the "Fr.," so 
that there, as in the " Un Samedi parNuit" 
and in the passage in the homily " De Sancto 
Andrea " (Morris, ' O. E. Homilies ' ii, 183), 
the soul is conceived as directing its invectives 
against the body immediately after having 
issued from it. Of course, then, passages of 



the Old English poem relating to this journey 
of the soul will not be represented by corres- 
ponding passages- of the "Fr." With this 
restriction, it is clear, I think, that whatever 
view we may take of the actual relation be- 
tween the Old English "Address" and the 
" Fr.," the motives which form the substance 
of the former may be found also in the latter. 

The expansion of motives in the spirit indi- 
cated forms the first point of difference be- 
tween the addresses of the soul in the " Fr." 
and the Old English "Address." 

There is, however, a second point of differ- 
ence, consisting in the addition of certain 
characteristic new motives of which there is no 
trace in the Old English poem. They are 
substantially three in number. 

1, The conception of the grave as the house 
of the dead body. Cf. B, 40; C, 29 ff. ; E, 8. 

2, The conception of the body as that of a 
man who had acquired his great possessions 
by rendering unjust judgments. Cf. E, 19 ff.; 
C, 9 ff.; G, 18. 

3, The notion that one of the most promi- 
nent sins of the body was its neglect of duties 
towards the church, a notion quite as strong- 
ly developed in the poem "Death." Cf. B, 
20 ff.; E, 26 ff. In these passages the clerical 
tendency is apparent likewise in the long 
passage concerning baptism. E, 29 ff. 

In considering the additional motives I 
have, of course, disregarded unessential 
similes, however detailed, cf. F, 20 ff. 

Now, to give an answer to the question 
which was put at the beginning of the discus- 
sion of what I have called the second group of 
the monologue poems, as to the general rela- 
tion of this group to the one preceding, repre- 
sented by the Old English "Address of the 
Damned Soul to its Body/' and to the poems 
of the second class (the dialogue poems), repre- 
sented by the " Visio," it will be evident on a 
comparison that, although cast in the same 
form as the Old English poem, the "Fr." in 
its rhetorical spirit and its elaborate treatment 
of motives, with here and there satirical 
touches, stands very close to the dialogue 
poems.. For example, in describing the con- 
duct of family and relatives and in the rhetori- 
cal declamation characterising the body's 
desolation, the spirit of elaboration referred 
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to is the same here as in the "Visio" and 
in the "Un Samedi par Nuit." Furthermore, 
such distinctive conceptions as the first two 
additional motives which I have pointed out 
in the "Fr." are repeated in the "Visio," 
so that, with regard to the accusations of the 
soul in the " Visio," there is a close parallelism 
of ideas between these two poems, only the 
mode of expression in the latter is more com- 
pressed and elegant. The transition, then, is 
easy to the versions of the second class, viz., 
those in the dialogue form. 

In this class the version of incomparably 
greatest influence is the Latin poem already 
often referred to as the " Visio " (E. du Meril 
' Poesies populaires latines anterieures au 
douzieme siecle,' p. 217 ff.). Even the country 
to which the origin of this famous poem is to 
be assigned remains still doubtful. Cf. Varn- 
hagen, Anglia Hi, 574 f. and Gaston Paris, 
Romania ix, 312 f. The arguments in the latter 
passage are little convincing, however, inas- 
much as the introductory stanzas on which 
they are based may well have been added 
later to give ah air of authority to the vision. 
Cf. G. Paris, 'Litt. fr. au moyen-age,' §155. 
I shall also pass over the attempts of Rieger 
(Germania iii, 399) and others, to connect 
this poem with the Old English "Address" — 
discussions which, at best, end in no convinc- 
ing conclusions — and shall only briefly follow 
the traces of its influence. Prof. Varnhagen 
{Anglia . ii, 225), is inclined to regard the 
"Visio" as the original directly or indirectly 
of all poems whatever preserved in the dia- 
logue form. There is good reason, however, 
to accept the validity of a restriction which 
Gaston Paris {Romania ix, 312), has made 
to this statement in favor of the poem "Un 
Samedi par Nuit" (Varnhagen's edition, "Er- 
langer Beitrage zur engl. Philologie," Heft i, 
pp. 120 ff.), and consequently of the versions 
dependent on it. (For the original dialect of 
the "Un Samedi par Nuit" see Gaston Paris, 
Romania ix, 313 and P. Meyer ibid., vii, 465). 
The reason of Gaston Paris' exception of the 
" Un Samedi par Nuit " from the list of imita- 
tions of the "Visio" is that the metrical form 
of the "Visio" — Latin rimed quatrains — 
does not appear at all before the last third of 
the twelfth century, and even then seems to 



have been used first in secular verse before 
becoming common for poems of a religious 
import. The Old French poem, on the other 
hand, belongs unmistakably, he thinks, to 
the early twelfth century. This is, also, the 
opinion of Suchier, see 'Vie de Saint Auban,' 
and "Reimpredigt xxxvii" (quoted by Linow, 
p. 13). It may be remarked, besides, that the 
French poem represents, at least, a less ad- 
vanced form in the poetical development Of 
the subject, for whereas the author of the 
"Visio" informs his subject with a high degree 
of dramatic force and with great rapidity of 
movement, the "Un Samedi par Nuit" gives 
us only the alternating charges and counter- 
charges of soul and body, one speech each 
(see Varnhagen's edition), finely colored 
with passion, it is true. In the dialogue of the 
"Visio" the speeches of the disputants bear, 
as it were, towards a point of culmination, 
becoming shorter and shorter as the fatal 
moment draws nigh when the devils are to 
hurry back their victim to the place of torment, 
and the mutual recriminations of soul and 
body rise finally into united shrieks of lamen- 
tation,, before their common danger. 

The "Visio," as already noted, spread far 
and wide throughout Europe, so that imitations 
even in Icelandic, Polish and Mediaeval Greek 
are known to exist. It is unnecessary to fol- 
low here the innumerable versions produced 
in the chief languages of the continent. The 
influence of the " Visio " was felt also in Eng- 
land, where the subject had been already so 
fruitful. If we have to except No. 7 of Prof. 
Varnhagen's list of English Versions in 
Anglia ii, 226 ff. (viz., the dialogue edited last 
by K. Boddeker, ' Alfenglische Dichtungen 
des Ms. Harl. 2253,' p. 2358".), from the in- 
fluence of the " Visio," since this seems to go 
back to the Old French version which was 
composed, as we have seen, earlier than the 
"Visio," there still remain two Middle Eng- 
lish versions, No. 6 and No. 9 of that list, 
based upon the Latin poem . The first of these 
versions (No. 6) has recently found two dis- 
tinguished imitators in Sir Theodore Martin 
(see the poem of "The Monk's Dream," in 
' The Song of the Bell and other Translations, ' 
Edinburgh, 1889, reprinted by Varnhagen in 
Linow's dissertation, p. 200 ff.), and in Prof. 
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F. J. Child (a modernized version printed for 
private distribution, 1888). 

It is a mistake, I may remark, when Linow 
(p. 3, note 2) wishes to include among the 
Middle English versions of the monologue 
poems represented by the Old English poem 
of the Exeter and Vercelli Books the " Com- 
plaint of the Soul of William Basterdfeld " 
(Horstman, 'AltenglischeLegenden,' 1881, p. 
467 and p. 329). There is in this instance no 
antagonism set up between soul and body, 
indeed they do not appear at all as separate 
personalities in the account which the soul 
gives of its sinful life, and no attempt is made 
to throw the blame of its damnation on the 
body. The address of the former is directed 
to "all crysteivmen."' 

In conclusion, it only remains to be observed 
with regard to the poems derived directly or 
indirectly from the "Visio,"that the form of 
treatment did not become petrified along the 
lines which the pattern of that poem presented. 
To select random examples, in one of. the 
Spanish versions (Zs.f. rom. Phil, ii, 68), an 
angel intervenes to rescue a soul from the 
devils who were about to carry it off, and the 
soul then delivers a long tirade against the 
wickedness of the world. Again, in the 
French version edited by Stengel (Zs.f. 
rom. Phil, iv, 75 ff.) we have the piece open- 
ing with a vision of the poet who represents 
himself as wandering in a *field covered with 
beautiful flowers, where he meets an aged 
hermit who draws from his bosom a rose con- 
taining, as it turns out, anew version of the 
conflict between body and soul. The same 
poem ends with a touching invocation to the 
Virgin Mary. 

Last and most important characteristic of 
the later versions, the dramatic conception of 
the conflict which impresses itself on the form 
and which had already manifested itself 
strongly in the "Visio," gains more and more 
in force. The long speeches of the original 
debates become shorter and shorter, until in 
certain passages (cf. Zs.f, rom. Phil. 78 f. and 
Boddeker's ' Ms. Harl. 2253,' p. 2300°.) they 
resolve themselves into strophe and anti- 
strophe, more or less regular in form and of 
decided lyrical quality. 

J. D. Bruce. 
Centre College. 



THE WANDERER* 

(Ascribed to Cynewulf.) 
Oft-times the Wanderer waiteth God's mercy, 

Sad and disconsolate though he may be, 
Far o'er the watery track must he travel, 

Long must he row o'er the rime-crusted sea — 
Plod his lone exile-path — Fate is severe. 

Mindful of slaughter, his kinsman friend's death, 

Mindful of hardships, the wanderer saith : 
Oft must I lonely, when dawn doth appear, 

Wail o'er my sorrow— since living is none 

Whom I may whisper my heart's undertone. 
Know I full well that in man it is noble 

Fast in his bosom his sorrow to bind. 
Weary at heart, yet his Fate is unyielding — 

Help cometh not to his suffering mind. 
Therefore do those who are thirsting for glory 

Bind in their bosom each pain's biting smart. 
Thus must I often, afar from my kinsmen, 

Fasten in fetters my home-banished heart. 
Now since the day when my dear prince departed 

Wrapped in the gloom of his dark earthen grave, 
I, a poor exile, have wandered in winter 

Over the flood of the foam-frozen wave, 
Seeking, sadhearted, some giver of treasure, 

Some one to cherish me friendless — some chief 
Able to guide me with wisdom of counsel, 

Willing to greet me and comfort my grief. 
He who hath tried it, and he alone, knoweth 

How harsh a comrade is comfortless Care 
Unto the man who hath no dear protector, 

Gold wrought with fingers, nor treasure so fair. 
Chill is his heart as he roameth in exile — 

Thinketh of banquets his boyhood saw spread ; 
Friends and companions partook of his pleasures — 

Comrades and pleasures alike now are dead. 
Knoweth he well that all friendless and lordless 

Sorrow awaits him a long bitter while ; — 
Yet, when the spirits of Sorrow and Slumber 

Fasten with fetters the orphaned exile, 
Seemeth him then that he seeth inspirit, 

Meeteth and greeteth his master once more, 
Layeth his head on his lord's loving bosom, 

Just as he did in the dear days of yore. 
But he awaketh, forsaken and friendless, 

Seeth before him the black billows rise, 
Seabirds are bathing and spreading their feathers, 

Hailsnow and hoar-frost are hiding the skies. 
Then is his heart the more heavily wounded, 

Longeth full sore for his loved one, his own, 
Sad is the mind that remembereth kinsmen, 

Greeting with gladness the days that are gone. 
Seemeth him then on the waves of the ocean 

Comrades are swimming— wellnigh within reach — 
Yet from the spiritless lips of the swimmers 
*Translated from the Old-English. 



